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seem to have been anxious to use as many of them as
he could whenever he wrote. In Sculptura he sets to
work with characteristic thoroughness; and with a
naivete which is really surprising he conscientiously
begins not with the Greeks or the Romans nor even
the Egyptians, but with Adam. Somehow, one
hardly expects the credulity exposed in passages such
as the following, although this and some other
passages may be just deliberate bits of fantasy:
"Thos. Aquinas . . . speaks of a volume of plants
described by Adam; and there are traditions of a
whole Natural History, with several other works of
this most learned of all men living, as Guidas doubts
not to call him; nor do we think that his unhappy
fall did so much concern his rare and infused habits,
as not to leave him the most accomplished and per-
fectly instructed in all those arts which were so
highly necessary and therefore thus early invented
After Noah, "in Moses we have the tables of stone
engraven by the finger of God himself," and the
commandment, "thou shalt not make to thyself any
graven image/' shows that sculpture was of much
greater antiquity.
The pamphlet is composed of a catalogue of the
most renowned masters of sculpture and engraving,
and includes medallists and chart engravers. He
pleads for more engravings of the great collections in
the country, and more "landslips" and prospects "of
our nobly situated metropolis, Greenwich, Windsor,
and other parts upon the good Thames; and in
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